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NEWS AND NOTES 



THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

After all arrangements for a strong annual meeting of the Council 
had been completed and the program put into type, the addition of 
the influenza epidemic to the already difficult situation produced by the 
war caused the Executive Committee to order a postponement. The 
business meeting and at least part of the program can be carried out at 
the time of the Department of Superintendence meeting in Chicago 
in March. 

GOVERNMENT NEWSPAPERS IN WAR TIME 

Uncle Sam has turned journalist. Having issued for more than a 
year the news bulletin edited by George Creel for the Committee on 
Public Information, the government has recently begun the publica- 
tion of several other periodicals intended to keep various groups of our 
people informed, and through these groups to inform others. 

First in time was the Vocational Summary, published monthly by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, C. A. Prosser, director. 
This paper is a monthly, with a main office at 601 E Street, Washington, 
D.C., and numerous regional offices. It supplies information concern- 
ing the workings of the new laws giving aid to vocational education and 
particularly concerning the re-education of partially disabled soldiers. 

The second to appear was School Life, which is published twice a 
month for the Department of the Interior, through the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, by Franklin K. Lane, secretary, and P. P. Claxton, commissioner. 
This is distinctly an educational newspaper. It tells the reader what 
is going on in the schools and colleges of the country, in particular what 
is being done with reference to our soldiers. Other interests repre- 
sented are the National Rural Teachers' Reading Circle, commercial 
education, Boys' Working Reserve, etc. 

The latest comer is National School Service, also a bi-weekly. As the 
name implies, this organ of the Committee of Public Information aims 
to tell the schools how they can help the government. It aims also to 
disseminate facts adapted to increase patriotic ardor and to make 
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patriots, especially young patriots, more intelligent. Articles are pre- 
sented, for example, on the American Marines in France, on Mr. Hoover's 
plans, on why the war is being waged, on the Junior Red Cross, on 
Americanization, on the Four-Minute Men, on the geography of the 
war, etc. The managing editor, Mr. J. W. Searson, well known to 
Council members, has an eye to the practical work of the schools and is 
gathering much useful and readable material. 

When to the three periodicals referred to above we add Official 
Film News and War Libraries, the latter issued from 124 East 28th 
Street, New York, we have under review one of the most interesting 
developments of the war. The government is reaching and influencing 
by its publications millions who, a few months ago, seldom gave a thought 
to the executive departments at Washington. The effect is sure to be 
marked. At least there will be a growing tendency to think in national 
terms. Will there be also an increasing inclination to look to Uncle 
Sam instead of to local or individual initiative ? Time alone can tell. 



The Drama League has been officially asked by the United States 
Food Administration to secure a play on food conservation. Such a 
play should emphasize the need for economy, the elimination of waste, 
and the world-situation with regard to food. 

Accordingly the league offers prizes of $100 and $50, respectively, 
for the two best one-act plays submitted. Only one-act plays are 
desired, as a wider use can be made of them. Persons interested may 
obtain a copy of the rules governing the contest and a brief outline of the 
principles of food conservation as laid down by Mr. Hoover by writing 
to the Food Conservation Play Committee, Drama League of America, 
Washington, D.C. The contest will close December 20. 



The work of our Speech Committee goes on vigorously. The 
secretary, Clarence Stratton, Central High School, St. Louis, sends 
out monthly sheets of suggestions and bibliography to those who he 
knows are interested. This month he is to present the work of the 
committee before the Minnesota State Teachers' Association. 



Alfred Noyes has recently been appointed a special collaborator 
by the Bureau of Education. He is to be " Racial Adviser on Americans 
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of British Origin." All this is just a way of saying that he is to promote 
mutual understanding between us and our British cousins — or are we 
ready to say "brothers" ? 

THE PERIODICALS 

READJUSTMENTS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Two distinct tendencies toward readjustment in secondary educa- 
tion, thinks Wilson Farrand, of the Newark Academy, may be clearly 
discerned: namely, a tendency toward the setting up of definite stand- 
ards of attainment and a vocational tendency. In his article in the 
Educational Review for October Mr. Farrand expresses approval of both 
of these tendencies. The first he finds exemplified in the work of such 
agencies as the Carnegie Foundation and the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. The second he does not trace to any particular source. 
He declares himself a believer in general training and discipline in spite 
of the writings of many modern psychologists. He declares also that 
in spite of the danger of a narrow interpretation of the vocational idea 
he believes that a definite sense of their usefulness will give the necessary 
interest to studies which now make a slight appeal to the pupil. It is 
somewhat remarkable that Mr. Farrand does not seem to see the con- 
nection between training and discipline on the one hand and definite 
life-motive on the other. Once give to the school studies the necessary 
sense of value and the task of securing thoroughness will be compara- 
tively easy. Without such a sense of values real thoroughness is prac- 
tically impossible. This principle seems to have been kept in view by 
certain national organizations of which Mr. Farrand does not speak, as, 
for example, the Committee on Economy of Time, appointed by the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association. 

COLLEGE AND BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 

Sooner or later someone was sure to call the turn upon the American 
business man, who is proverbially keen to see the mote in his brother's 
eye rather than the beam in his own. Professor Quinn, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has performed, therefore, a timely service in 
pointing out in Scribner's Magazine for August the shortcoming of 
business offices with which he has had to deal in his capacity as dean 
of a great university. Among his illustrations is that of the attempt 
to get from New Haven to Philadelphia by rail when the trains were 
running off schedule. He was obliged to wait seven hours, in company 
with other passengers, when a simple order to stop at a station not ordi- 
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narily on the schedule would have saved the inconvenience. He finds 
that business offices are, in company with the rest of the world, much 
given to thoughtless routine. 

SOME EDUCATIONAL VALUES OF THE WAR 

President G. Stanley Hall's address on "The Educational Values of 
War," which was delivered before the National Education Association 
at Pittsburgh in July, is summarized in the Pedagogical Seminary for 
September. He said that we are very near the greatest crisis the world 
has ever seen. This consists essentially in the fact that we are now to 
determine what ideal of life is to dominate the civilized world. Ameri- 
cans, he thinks, have their "place in the sun," for it is theirs to save 
Europe and the world for democracy. A new cosmos is about to be, 
and it is our tremendous task to make the world enough better to pay 
for all the horrible sacrifice of these years of war. In this situation the 
duty of every teacher is "to utilize to its very uttermost, and at every 
possible point, the tremendous energy of interest and incidents to 
inundate our educational system at every grade and every topic with 
the very purest spirit of loyalty, sacrifice, courage, hardihood, and 
national and racial solidarity, which has its culmination in the metal of 
our heroes at the front." 



STATISTICAL STUDIES IN ENGLISH 

The Elementary School Journal for September contains two reports 
of the use of statistical methods in the field of English. H. P. Smith's 
article on "Technical Points in Elementary English" presents the results 
of a study of 54 city and state courses in English to determine (1) the 
technical points usually taught and (2) the usual placing of those points. 
He finds a total absence of uniformity in both choice and placing of the 
items. Those interested should study his tables. Charles F. Towne 
describes "Making a Scale for the Measurement of English Composi- 
tion" in Providence, Rhode Island. The distinguishing features of their 
procedure were the separation of the city into districts homogeneous 
with regard to English culture, the use as their specimens of carefully 
prepared themes, following a very definite paragraph pattern, the selec- 
tion by each teacher of two themes for each of five grades of merit, the 
rejudging of these selected and collected themes, and the choice for the 
scale of themes which were considered of the same degree of merit by 
at least 75 per cent of the judges. 



